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BRITISH EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 



ALEXANDER DAVIS 
Editor of The Leader, Nairobi 

The East Africa and Uganda Protectorates occupy the large 
area known as British East Africa. The first named Protectorate 
covers a part of Africa which, twenty to thirty years ago, was 
considered the typical habitat of savage tribes, many of them war- 
like and dangerous of approach. It was one of the few remaining 
channels of the interior slave trade, and the home of innumerable 
wild animals. Its geography had not long been ascertained. The 
three huge masses of mountains standing unique and imposing with 
their roots in the tropics and their summits in eternal snow, — 
Mounts Kilimanjaro, Kenia and Elgon, — were marvellous features; 
and the great Rift Valley, with its massive escarpments, had been 
traversed though not explored. 

It is now only fifteen years since the first sod of the Uganda Rail- 
way was turned. The enterprise was projected, in the first instance, 
as a semi-philanthropic and semi-political undertaking. The British 
Government decided to construct it in order to facilitate the stoppage 
of the slave traffic and to gain better access to its sphere of opera- 
tions in Uganda and Central Africa. Since the railway was built 
the whole aspect of things has altered. It is now known that these 
wild tracts make a wonderful, fruitful country, that the prevailing 
altitude is such as to modify the temperature and that, on the equator 
in Africa, is a great region that can scarcely be distinguished in 
climate from Southern Europe. The warlike tribes are now dis- 
covered to be comparatively peaceful and easy to govern, the most 
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warlike being the least numerous. The fauna roaming over the great 
highlands are now found to exceed in number and variety, even the 
stories told of them by travelers. 

While many unexpected advantages have been discovered, the 
old disadvantages for the European, anticipated by the early trav- 
elers, have proven unfounded. During ten years' occupation by 
white settlers of the highland region, there has been little to indicate 
any serious drawback to European occupation. The death rate is 
not abnormal and children are born and reared with every success. 
As in most new lands, a few deaths in succession from local causes 
arouse the fears of newcomers; but apart from a few cases of 
malaria, mostly of a very mild type and rarely fatal, no disease has 
proven to be a serious bar to permanent settlement by European 
families. This particularly applies to the highlands. At the coast, 
on the shores of Victoria Nyanza, and in Uganda itself, some risk is 
present. But even there the conditions are remarkably favorable 
when compared with other regions under similar conditions. Mom- 
basa, the port of the Protectorate, is in the same latitude as Ceara in 
Northern Brazil, and the French Congo Coast. It is on a low-lying 
island, not five degrees from the Equator, and has no range of moun- 
tains adjacent to affect the temperature and climate. It is an Arab 
and Indian town of ancient repute and mostly consists of numerous 
narrow streets so typical of the East, with a large native African 
population ; yet it is comparatively healthful for the European and is 
safe for the visitor, if trying climatically to the European resident. 
On the western coast of the Protectorate, the Lake Victoria littoral, 
conditions prevail similar to those in Mombasa, though the natives 
at the lake have been sufferers from sleeping sickness and an occa- 
sional, though not very serious, visitation of the plague. Neither of 
these dread diseases affects the European ; it is extremely rare for a 
European to contract either disease. 

The contour of this land between the ocean and the lake, as shown 
by the railway elevations, is remarkable. By rail, the traveler rises 
rapidly from the coast, without climbing any defined mountain range, 
until at Nairobi, 300 miles distant, he is at an altitude of 5,000 
feet. Twenty miles farther the railway has climbed to 8,000 feet ; then 
the Rift Valley is approached with a sudden drop of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet ; again, seventy miles farther, the line attains an altitude of over 
8,000 feet, and then, from this crowning elevation, the country sud- 
denly drops to the Lake, another 4,000 to 5,000 feet. It is a country 
lifted skyward, so to say, with three huge sentinels of snow-capped 
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summits overlooking the whole. At Nairobi, on a clear day, the two 
mountains, Mount Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenia, though separated 
by 250 miles, are both seen with the naked eye. 

It is on these uplifted highlands, unique in Equatorial Africa, that 
British settlement is making headway. The farm holdings range 
from 1,000 to 10,000 acres in area. A few much larger areas are 
held by certain individuals and companies, notably the East Africa 
Syndicate in the Highlands at Lake Naivasha, and the East African 
Estates along the Coast, the latter with 100 square miles of country. 
Lord Delamere has something like 100,000 acres, and a few others 
have 20,000 and 50,000. But, for the most part, the men who are 
resident and working the land are satisfied with from 2,000 to 5,000 
acres. The larger tracts are held mainly by graziers and sheep 
farmers. It is a question which of these two classes is making the 
larger progress. The cattle or dairy farmer finds grazing in almost 
any portion of these highlands of a quality that can scarcely be sur- 
passed in any other country. Generally speaking, the pastures are 
good throughout the year, as, excepting in the highest settled alti- 
tudes of over 8,000 feet, there is no frost, and at this altitude frost 
is light and infrequent. Cattle, poor in flesh or underfed, are almost 
unknown. Another great advantage to the stock breeder is the re- 
markable adaptability of the native humped or Indian cattle to 
grading. A half bred animal loses most of the characteristics of its 
native strain and approximates the thorough-bred side of its deriva- 
tion. The two-third grade are not distinguishable from the pure 
Ayrshire, Devon or Shorthorn, except by an expert. Hence almost 
all the cattle farmers' have graded up from the native stock by pure 
bred bulls, and the need of a pure bred imported herd to breed from 
is not felt. The increase is also good, and the milking qualities, if 
not quite so rapidly developed by grading as beef quality and form, 
are yet well sustained. 

This is the bright side of the picture. The other aspect is the 
presence of disease. For the last few years East Coast fever and 
ga,stro enteritis have ravaged the stock, also a form of rinder- 
pest. These diseases, despite all efforts, are not yet subdued. Some 
farmers have lost as much as fifty per cent, by these scourges ; others 
have suffered no loss. But it speaks well for the land and the ranch- 
ing industry that, despite disease, there is no diminution of cattle. 
On the contrary, a good increase is shown ; and the price of cattle 
has not fallen during the long spell of disease. There has been no 
panic, and the farmer has shown no signs of abandoning his pursuit 
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of ranching. The prices have been well maintained, not on account 
of scarcity of stock, but because the holders of cattle are, as a rule, 
not sellers, but buyers. A cattle sale always draws a crowd, and the 
prices current are £\o per half bred cow and calf, or in calf; £6 to £8 
per native heifer or cow ; and from £3 to £5 for steers or oxen. The 
new-comer and the resident farmer who is founding a herd, are the 
factors in the maintenance of prices, and good authorities believe 
that comparatively high prices will continue for some years. 

A, fact that encourages stock raising has been the establishment 
and intelligent up-keep of a government cattle experimental farm. 
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One is at Morendat, in the Rift Valley, near Lake Naivasha. Al- 
though not an ideal cattle country, but a good sheep run, this spot 
was selected for its convenience, and its general excellence. Here, 
for some years, experiments have been made in crossing the native 
breed with various pure bred strains. The results have been deemed 
remarkable by every visitor who has inspected the resultant stock. 
The apparent difference, in size, shape and weight, between the pure 
bred Hereford, and Shorthorn bull, and the half bred animal, is 
scarcely noticeable. The three-fourths grade is practically like the 
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original pure bred. Hence the policy of the farmer has been to 
secure as many good native heifers as possible, and grade up with 
pure bred bulls or even three-fourths bred. Many of the natives 
have great herds of cattle. A large proportion of these herds show 
a natural immunity from tropical diseases which enables them to 
resist diseases which are common in tropical Africa. They have 
suffered large losses through neglect of proper precautions but these 
outbreaks of disease have not been very disastrous. 

Sheep breeding on the other hand, is little affected by diseases. 
The sheep farmer has very good prospects before him. Wool has 
for some time been exported. The cross of the native sheep with the 
Merino, Lincoln, and Suffolk strains has been very successful. The 
progeny of the hairy native ewes exhibit a fair fleece at first cross. 
The two-thirds bred have the appearance of the pure bred strain, and 
the seven-eighths cross is not to be distinguished from the thorough- 
bred, the wool staple, only after close commercial examination, show- 
ing somewhat inferior, and the market value being very slightly less 
than the pure bred. 

In pure agriculture the most successful permanent crop in the 
Highlands of high value, is coffee. Coffee plantations are now 
yielding very good incomes to their owners, and the industry, though 
only in its infancy, is still sufficiently advanced to be classed as a 
proved commercial success. The local demand has long been satis- 
fied, and exports are now regular and increasing. The coffee bush, 
up to the present, has suffered no disease or disaster, such as over- 
came the industry in Ceylon, and elsewhere. Coffee cultivation is 
easy and the plant requires very small care. The returns per acre 
are, of course, higher than fair crops of a coarser character. Most 
of the coffee plantations are in the neighborhood of Nairobi, the 
capital. 

Another valuable cultivation is that of black wattle. These 
plantations are now developing everywhere within the prescribed 
altitude of its growth. Samples of East African wattle bark have 
been tested by Professor Dunstan of the Imperial Institute, London. 
The tannin qualities are proved to be higher than the Natal product 
and only exceeded by some of the best kinds grown in Australia. 
But this industry has not yet proved its value in the same sense as 
those above mentioned. The plantations are as yet only three or 
four years old, but the trees are five to seven years in maturing. 

A considerable amount of capital has been put into sisal, which, 
although much of it has been exported, has yet to be proven sum- 
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ciently profitable. There are several large fiber estates, both sisal 
and the native sansiviera; and a species of wild banana hemp fiber 
is considered by many authorities to be of greater value than either 
of the others. Experimental plantations of the banana fiber have 
been planted and matured, but this class of product will probably 
await the right decorticating machine before being accepted as a 
staple commercial proposition. 

On the coast strip, are several rubber estates. These are mostly 
owned by London Companies. Exports of rubber from the Ceara 
plant have followed their establishment, but the industry is still in 
its early struggle though its success seems assured. 

In the highlands, hog raising has reached the stage where the 
erection of an up-to-date bacon factory is worth while. Hogs, it is 
asserted, may be .reared more cheaply in East Africa than anywhere 
else in the world, as natural food is abundant, and the plentiful crops 
of maize and matama provide good artificial feeding. Ostrich farm- 
ing is another proven source of income. The wild bird is compara- 
tively abundant, is rigidly preserved, and by the capture of young 
birds and eggs, many of the farmers have acquired considerable 
herds. Feathers are now regularly exported. 

In this remarkably diversified land the wheat crop is another 
growing source of income. Local wheat has now taken the place of 
the imported variety, and the wheat fields of Njoro, a great rolling 
tract of splendid soil, are ploughed and cultivated for miles. Some 
export of wheat is now being attempted. 

On the northern borders of the territory, towards the coast, some 
large tracts of country have been taken up by capitalists and by Man- 
chester cotton firms for the growing of cotton. The country in 
these parts lends itself to easy irrigation, while water transportation 
is available from the interior to the coast. In two other directions 
the capacity of the soil demands mention. Potatoes are always a 
safe crop. Many tons have been exported, principally to South 
Africa. Some shipments have realized good profits for their owners, 
while in many cases the cost of transportation has proven an effec- 
tive barrier to profit. 

One little region, at least, has proved itself a rich orchard district, 
namely Machako's, about twenty miles east of the railway and forty 
miles from Nairobi. Mr. and Mrs. Langridge's farm produces tons 
of fruit every year, a part of the crop being consumed locally and 
the balance going to. the port to supply the shipping. The apples are 
large and have excellent eating qualities. Plums and apricots vie 
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in size and flavor with some of the best in any market. Fruit culture 
has also been successfully tried in other districts, but it is too early 
to regard this industry as a future source of supply for oversea 
markets. 

A remarkable feature of the country's development is the rapid 
growth of settlement on the Guaso-Ngishu Plateau, a large region 
east of Mount Elgon and about ninety miles north of the railway. 
This large district has been occupied, mainly by South Africans, 
well-to-do Dutch immigrants. One or two pioneers from South 
Africa spied out the land, told their friends about it and thus at- 
tracted quite a large community. Although so far from the railway, 
the land has been eagerly taken up, in preference to other tracts 
nearer civilization. The climate is deemed perfect by all who have 
visited this region. Horses thrive there and cattle increase greatly. 
It is good for sheep and also for cultivation. It has become within 
the past two or three years one of the best populated districts in the 
country. 

The market price of land in British East Africa varies greatly. 
There are still large areas of government land available, but the slow 
method of survey and allotment tries the patience of the immigrant. 
Occupied farms vary in price from six shillings to £2 per acre, the 
latter only given for proved coffee and wattle land. The prevailing 
figure is ten shillings per acre for 2,000 to 5,000 acre holdings. 
Guaso-Ngishu farms are now realizing this figure and, in a few 
years, prices will doubtless tend to rise. 

All the world knows that the Protectorate is one of the chief 
homes of big game. Parties of sportsmen annually visit the country 
and it cannot be said, up to the present, that the quantity of game 
has been seriously depleted. The same amount of sport may still be 
obtained, though it is inevitable that, in a comparatively short time, 
the game will be driven from the vicinity of settlements. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt's departure several sportsmen have suffered from their 
temerity in lion shooting. During the last twelve months two or 
three deaths have resulted from these encounters. Elephants are 
well protected by the Game Laws and shooting is limited chiefly to 
the big bulls. Small ivory is confiscated and culprits guilty of killing 
young elephants are heavily fined. 

Rhinoceroses are likely to disappear first, but hordes of antelope 
of every variety will long roam the great uplands and the wild and 
drier tracts of the back country. Around Nairobi itself and other 
settlements game is still plentiful. 
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The town and trade of Nairobi are gradually becoming more 
European. A whole street of town lots were recently put up at auc- 
tion, realizing what is considered here as high prices. The plots were 
about fifty feet front, and seventy-five feet deep, the prices ranging 
from £150 to £300 per lot. Back lots may, however, be purchased 
at a much cheaper rate, while suburban areas range from £20 to 
£100 per acre. Real estate speculation is as yet very restricted, as 
the population is still small; but a. good deal of the land is firmly 
held. All Government land is subject to development conditions, 
and the prevailing title is that of the 99 year lease ; but the land law 
is still in a state of evolution, and the question of title is one which 
excites much political controversy. Freehold is obtainable on areas 
of about 360 acres; but grants of 5,000 acres are given on a 99 year 
lease. 

The large native population, mostly confined to reserves, is said to 
number about 4,000,000. They provide the labor needed and thus far 
there have been few labor difficulties. The prevailing rate of pay is 
from four to eight rupees a month for unskilled labor, say from one 
to two dollars and the native provides his own food. The service, of 
course, is very crude, but the native speedily learns most unskilled 
vocations. Natives, also, are found working as masons, painters, 
printers, carpenters, and at other trades. One of the aims of the 
Education Board is to encourage the teaching of crafts by missionary 
and private employers. But the greater number of the skilled artisans 
are East Indians who are also prominent in commercial life. There 
is a considerable Indian population in the highlands, and on the 
Coast where they blend with the Arab and Swahili (native Moham- 
medans). A few of the largest firms and many of the smaller ones 
are Indian, and the same people do most of the up-country trading. 
Yet the European, despite pessimistic and alarmist utterances, is 
found to compete very successfully with the Asiatic. The tendency 
is towards a reduction of the Indian and an increase of the European 
firms. 

With regard to the future of the country, it is not too rash to 
predict considerable prosperity. British East Africa is far richer 
in soil and production than any portion of South Africa, Rhodesia 
included. There have been no mineral discoveries of economic im- 
portance ; but the soil in most parts is rich, and pasturage for cattle 
and sheep seldom fails from one year end to another. There is no 
winter and, in the highlands, no extreme tropical heat. Hail and 
thunder-storms are seldom experienced. Rain is plentiful and fairly 
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regular as to season. The range of products in this comparatively 
small country is remarkable — from wheat and potatoes to cocoanuts ; 
from sheep, horse, and mule-breeding, to ostriches. So many pro- 
ducts are now being grown commercially, with the country only 
partially settled and not yet started on systematic cultivation in a 
broad sense, that the future is bound to see large industrial develop- 
ment. Capital today is very scarce. Bank interest is scarcely below 
8 per cent., and mortgages earn 10 per cent. Within a few years, 
there is little doubt that in many directions property will appreciate. 
The entire European population today is only between 2,000 to 3,000, 
of whom one-third are living at Nairobi. There does not seem to be 
any prospect of an immediate "boom" or rush, though new arrivals 
are slowly, but steadily, coming in. The departures from the land 
of those who have already settled are very few. Those who live in 
British East Africa seem to like it on first experience and have 
seldom found reason to change their minds. A considerable pro- 
portion of the settlers consists of persons who have visited the 
country on a shooting trip, become enamoured of it, and so decided 
to acquire land and settle. The soil being very bounteous, living is 
not expensive, and the table is well supplied with a large variety of 
foodstuffs grown in the country. 

Imported articles, however, are dear, on account, first, of the 
heavy freight charges on over-sea goods (a fruitful topic for the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and it is hoped that the situation may 
soon be remedied) ; and second, the limited market open to store- 
keepers, who, having no quick returns, are unable to live on small 
profits. The country is only in its initial stage. The people rely for 
future economic growth, first upon the expansion of exports, and, 
second upon the fine climate which is attracting settlers and will 
attract more and more of them. 

The Protectorate is governed strictly from the Colonial Office, 
through a Governor, Executive Council and Legislative Council. 
Three or four members of the Legislature are named by the public ; 
all the other officials are Government servants. A movement is al- 
ready on foot among the European settlers to demand that the nomi- 
nees to the Legislative Council should be selected by the people. A 
grant in aid from the Imperial Government amounting to from £115,- 
000 to £150,000 per annum reinforces the annual revenue, but the 
expenditure on the military service and the administration of the 
northern border very nearly balance this Imperial subvention. 

A loan of £250,000 has been granted to the colony by the home 
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government to be spent partly on a line of feeder railway making; 
towards the Mount Kenia district from the trunk line at Nairobi. 
Some of the finest land in the country is in this direction and the 
amount of grain grown among the natives around Kenia is known to 
be very great. There also are some large European planters of 
beans and sisal. The second project which this money will also- 
cover is a deep water pier at the port, a comparatively simple engi- 
neering undertaking in view of the closeness and depth of the chan- 
nel, ships of over 6,000 tons now anchoring almost within hail of 
shore. 



DEVELOPMENT OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 

IN CANADA 



AVARD L. BISHOP 
Assistant Professor of Geography and Commerce, Sheffield Scientific School, 

Yale University 

A large area of the Canadian Northwest forms a part of one of 
three or four regions which give promise of furnishing a great sur- 
plus of wheat. In a paper* on the future wheat supply of the 
United States read before the Millers' National Federation Mass- 
Convention at Minneapolis on June 22d, 1910, Mr. M. A. Carleton, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, said that "a careful study- 
of the conditions in Canada reveals a possibility in increased pro- 
duction far ahead of any other present exporting country." Many 
other authorities substantially agree with Mr. Carleton. Some 
writers have attempted to figure out the yield at a more or less re- 
mote date, with results that differ widely. It is futile to undertake 
to measure exactly the future wheat crop, although it is generally 
agreed that within a few years it will probably permit the exporta- 
tion of several hundred million bushels annually. Already the yield 
is important though only a fraction of the wheat belt in the prairie 
provinces has yet been cropped. The maximum harvest was ob- 
tained in 1909 when 166,744,000 bushels were reported. This gave 
the Dominion seventh place in wheat production, it being surpassed 
only by Russia, the United States, France, India, Italy and Austria- 

*Sctence, Aug. 5, 1910. 



